FRONTIERS AND  BOUNDARIES
THE study of frontiers and boundaries is acknowledged to be
an important branch of Political Geography, hence it is
desirable to make clear, at the outset, the geographical connota-
tions of the two terms. In common usage, they are synonyms;
' 'international frontier" often means "international boundary"
in the writings of politicians, historians and the like. An
explanation of this interchangeability of terminology may be
found in the fact that, until comparatively recent times, the
limits of States and, with one or two exceptions, of the great
Empires of the past, were ill-defined because of the lack of
detailed knowledge of terrain and the absence of its exact
cartographical representation. But with the advance in methods
of surveying and mapping and with the evolution of the State
to its present form, the great majority of boundaries are now
not only clearly defined but are exactly demarcated on the
ground.
Again, before the whole world had been parcelled out
among the many States, large areas of its surface, then unfit
for human occupation because of physical conditions, such as
marshiness or forest cover, were frequently left as protective
barriers behind which a young organization could develop in
comparative safety. Gradually these barriers have been over-
come in one way or another, and they have been incorporated
in the territory of States; even in the great deserts, State control
has been expanding until it meets the authority of other States,
when dividing lines become necessary. Thus frontiers are
zones or belts of territory, as is suggested by the terms,
"Frontiers of Settlement", "Pioneer Fringes", etc. They
possess area, great or small, and are subject to continued change
as human agencies bring about modifications in their character
and utilization. The time of large-scale territorial expansion
into such frontier regions has gone; what remains is a period of
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